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hurkelen, Sc. hurkle. — kaufen. To Engl, cheap, cheapen add ' to cheapen.' — 
I Kegel. Engl, kails.— I kehren. Engl. ajar. Engl, to char (and sb. char, 
chore) (Sweet, Hist. Engl. Sounds', p. 306). — keuchen. Engl, chink (sb.) ? cf. 
Davies, Supplem. Engl. Diet. (1881) for quotations. — Kicher ' Kichererbse.' 
Engl, succory (Minsheu) and chicory (later form). — Klaue. To A. S. cla add 
Engl. claw. — Klause. Engl, close (sb.) — knapp. Engl, neap-tide. — Kilbel. To 
M. E. kive add Engl, keeve. — Kuchen. Engl, and Sc. cookie, cooky. 

Molch. Engl. mole. — Miltze. To French aumusse, aumuce add Engl, amice 
(from the 13th cent. on). 

Nergeln. Sc. nyarg, nyargle. 

I Schnur. To A. S. sn6d add Engl, snood. — Senkel. Engl, sinker. — spriessen. 
Engl, sprit-sail. — Starke, 'junge Kuh, die noch nicht gekalbt hat,' A. S. styrc, 
Sc. stirk. — Stauche. It would appear that the Anglo-Saxon stocu cited by Kluge 
should be (hand-)stoc (pi. stocu). Hpt. Gl. 525-6 give hand-stoca ' manicas,' 
and hand-stocu [in the margin hand stoce] 'manicae.' Leo, A. S. Glossar 206, 
5 defines the word : ' Der Armel, eigentlich die Handtrommete.' This would 
point to Scottish ' stock and horn, stock-horn.' The further definitions of 
Stauche ' Kopftuch, Schleier, Tuch, Schurze,' render it extremely probable that 
the word is identical with Engl, 'stock-sleeve' and 'upper-stocks.' — stauen. 
Whatever the etymology of this word, Engl. ' to stow,' with its extraordinary 
similarity in meaning and use, must be one of the nearest cognates. — stechen. 
M. E. steken, Sc. to steik, steke. — stehten. To Got. hlifan add Engl. (Sc.) to 
lift (cattle), shop-lifter. — Stift. Engl, to stickle, stickler. — Stimme. Sc. Steven 
' voice.'— Stute. To M. E. stott add Engl, stoat, stot. 

Taube. To A. S. culufre add Engl, culver. 

Wahnwitz. Engl, wan-hope, wane. — Week. Sc. wig ' a small oblong roll, 
baked with butter and currants ' (Jamieson). — Wette. Engl, wedlock. — Wiese. 
Engl, ooze, oozy. 

Zelter. Kluge compares A. S. tealtrian ' wanken,' but not Engl. tilt. Were 
there any doubts as to the identity of Zelter with the latter word, the following 
hitherto unnoticed passage in Parzival 779, 1 would seem to set them at rest : 
Senftecliche und doch in vollen Zelt kom si rltende iiber velt, ' came riding 
full tilt: 

Henry Wood. 

Eine Jainistische Bearbeitung der Sagara-Sage von Dr. R. Fick. Kiel, C. F. 
Haeseler, 1889. xxiii and 29 pages. 

In 1886, Prof. Hermann Jacobi published in Leipzig a Prakrit manual 1 
which furnished Europeans their first easily accessible material for the investi- 
gation of this Indian dialect — apart from the Prakrit portions of the dramas. 
One of Jacobi's pupils, Dr. R. Fick, now presents as his doctor's dissertation a 
Prakrit version of the Sagara story, one ever recurring in Indian literature 
after it is first brought forward in the epics. This little volume is provided 
with an introduction which sketches the growth of the story toward its Prakrit 
form, a few pages of notes, and a glossary supplemental to Jacobi's work, 

1 Ausgewahlte Erzahlungen in Maharastri Grammatik, Text, Worterbuch, von Hermann 
Jacobi. S. Hirzel, Leipzig, 1886. 
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besides the Devanagari text of the story with German translation. It practi- 
cally adds another story to Jacobi's collection. 

Fick is almost certainly right in assuming that the Prakrit and epic versions 
have a common origin. In all of them Sagara's 6o,000 sons offend the serpent- 
king and are consumed by the fire of his glance, angry that they had penetrated 
to his dominions without showing him honor. Sagara's remaining descendant 
performs an expiation, or averts some impending calamity, by carrying the 
waters of the Ganges down to the ocean. In showing the changes that the 
Jainistic religious element required the author is ingenious, but he is not so 
happy in his attempts to show traces of word-reminiscence from the epics, the 
parallels he adduces belonging to the commonplaces of Indian literary habit. 
In the Prakrit version, e. g. the serpent-king is named Jvalanaprabha (Flame- 
light), and MBh. Ill 8877, Jvalabhir eva pavakam is compared; but the func- 
tion of the serpent-king Was in any case to destroy by his fiery glance, and 
therefore this parallelism has little significance. 

A feature of special usefulness is the translation, which is smooth and simple. 
It is of small moment that it does not closely follow the construction of the 
original, but it is a pity to vary the order of the original when nothing is to be 
gained by it. A translation like the present serves as a commentary and 
should aim at saving the student's time, and it is therefore helpful to keep the 
order of the original where no violence is done to modern idiom. In trans- 
lating, e. g. the compound manirayanakanagamayam, 2, 7, why should we have 
"aus Perlen, Gold und Edelsteinen verfertigten" instead of "out of pearls, pre- 
cious stones and gold composed " ? 

Neither is the translation always quite accurate, for in the line just cited the 
compound cailvlsajiiwpad/imdhiUhiyam is rendered " in den sich vierundzwanzig 
Jina Statuen be/anden," while it would be more accurate to translate, " in four 
and twenty Jina statues delighting." Many other cases of too free, not to say 
inaccurate, translation might be cited. 

Omissions also occur now and then in the translation, e. g. tao 7, 6, maharaya 
10, 5 are not rendered ; and unimportant as such omissions are per se, they cer- 
tainly make a stylistic difference. A lack of uniformity is observable in trans- 
lating the "iti "-clauses, some of them retaining the Or. Rec. construction, while 
others are woven into the structure of the -translator's sentence : we may at 
least demand that the O. O. phrases be indicated by single inverted commas. 

Neither are the notes unexceptionable. The explanatory statements of facts 
are helpful; the conjectures and text-criticisms are not so happy. So 5, 14 the 
suggestion that andayam is a corruption ofrundayam is almost certain on the face 
of it, but the meaning " corpse " given to rulldaya is hardly warranted by the 
citations, s. v. runda of the P. W., and examples should have been adduced to 
support the conjecture. With the Indian belief in metempsychosis it need not 
seem peculiar for a Brahman to call a dead bird his son, and the Sk. paraphrase 
which supports Pick's conjecture, as far as meaning goes, may be a correction 
due to the spirit that prompted the latter. 

At 4, 2 a conjecture is offered which dissents from the Sk. paraphrase. 
Pauttovahi" is glossed by the Sk. pradattavadh? ', but Fick explains as pravrtta- 
upadhi°, and translates this portion of the compound " iiber den geschelunen 
Betrug" It seems to me preferable to keep avadhi and resolve paiitta into 
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prayukta, and the phrase would be translated, " by his employment of avadhi- 
knowledge." ' Prayukta-avadhi would give in Prakrit pauttdvahi or paiittohl, 
and the paiittovahi" of the MS might easily be explained as a guasi-syncretisra. 

The note on 6, 16 is also incorrect. In reading mdnusabikkham of A in 
place of amdnusa? of B a difficult notion is substituted for a quite simple one. 
Fick translates the phrase, " ta desu puttajlvdvanena mdntisabikkham" by 
" deshalb spends mir ein menschliches Almosen, indent du meinen Sohn -wieder 
belebst," and in his note explains " menschliches Almosen " as " ein in cinem 
Menschen . . . bestehendes Almosen?' 1 How much simpler it is to adopt the 
reading of B and translate, " therefore bestow by bringing my son to life a 
more than human gift." 

The glossary is far from complete, though it sets out to give all the words 
not found in Jacobi's more extensive vocabulary. Most Sanskritists make 
their acquaintance with Prakrit through the medium of the drama with its 
chdyd, supplemented by a professor's brief lectures. If the glossary had been 
rendered complete and independent, this little volume would have formed a 
more convenient addition to our material for Prakrit study. 

A very conspicuous omission from both glossaries is the caus. of yjiv, 
jivdvei, which occurs in verb forms at 5, 18 and 6, 4, and in a nominal deriva- 
tive.jivdvanena (cf. Wh. Gr. 2 1051 s , 1150™) at 6, 16. 

Miyd 3, 2 is omitted from both glossaries and from the translation (?). It is 
plainly the p. p. of \/mi, cf. niya : j^ni. 

Adverbs and conjunctions particularly suffer in these glossaries, and though 
they are in the main easy to make out, what reason is there for their omission ? 
Tatha (tatrd) 2, 12, egayd (ekadd) 10, 5, and ca and ya passim are examples. 

Further omissions from the glossaries are : payahgo (paf) 3, 10; dullahghd 
(dur°) 3, 16 ; sdmenam (Ins. sdmnd fr. 3 sdman) 4, 6 ; bhdsa" for *bhamha° ', which 
offends by over aspiration (bhasman) 4, 9 ; "kando (kranddh) 4, 1 1 ; palavantlo 
(pralapantyah) 4, 13 ; vasagdnam ("gdndm) 5, 11 ; samvihdnam(°vidhdn°) 5, 12 ; 
nicettho (nicestah) 5, 18 ; lambho (°bhdh) 6, 7 ; phuMase (vb. formed h.phutl) 7, 
16; "satti (^Qaktih) 9, 1 ; dgarisanto (akarsari) 9, II ; chindanena (deriv. fr. 
\/chid) 10, 9 ; coriyd (corita) 10, 16 ; tayanantaram (tadan°) II, 8. 

The proof-reading of the book has been very careless: pg. xix, sapparvata" 
for saparwata" , nikkhilena for nikh° , asmdrbhi for asmdbhir; pg. xx muvrata for 
su° ; 2, 6 arudho for d° ; 2, 13 tiruviiina for ni° ; 5, 18 jdo for Jao(7); 6, 4 
tdo for too (?) ; 14, 12 Ivalanaprabha for Jv° ; 18, 3 fr. bot. Bhaglrahi for °rathi. 
In the note to 7, 1 on pg. 24 the citation Jacobi p. xxvi has no pertinence, pos- 
sibly xxix, §23 is the correct reference, but even that is scarcely apt. Appunna 
is the reading of the text at 7, 16, but the glossary reads apu°. As far as can 
be made out Jacobi nowhere supports Fick's theory of a doubled stop-conso- 
nant after a-privativum. Ginhittd, 2, 17, is printed °hatta in the glossary. 
Duhkhita s. v. duhiya in the glossary must be for duhsthita. 

Tassa ca, 1, 2, must be a misprint, for elsewhere the copulative conjunction 
after a vowel is always ya, Ca occurs in this text 15 times and always after the 
anusvara of m. The 27 occurrences of ya are always after a vowel, and the 
place cited has to be corrected accordingly. The explanation of this phenome- 
non lies in the enclitic nature of ca. After a word with vowel-final c fell away 

1 Cf. 3, 2 and note. 
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and the hiatus was broken by y, probably a mere representative of the surd 
guttural vowel corresponding to the Greek spiritus lenis before d (?). After the 
anusvara c remained. The same state of affairs is shown by ci (cid) in indefi- 
nites : ko ya : kim ca zz koi : kim ci. 

Of the form sakkheha, io, 13, neither Fick nor Jacobi offers an explanation. 
It must be a survival of the Sk. sya-future. 

Tappaccayam, 10, 9, is also unexplained. Paccayam may be a neuter adverbial 
formation from pratyanc, with a transfer to the a-declension. 

Kalagaya, 7, 8, is explained by Jacobi as kalakrta and defined " gestorben." 
The P. W. does not give such a meaning for kalakrta, and a form kdlamkrta is 
not set down. Possibly we should look for the root gam in this compound with 
an extension of the idiom mrtyum gacchati, kala and mttyu being synonymic 
in the later language. 

Edwin W. Fay. 

A Theory of the Origin and Development of the Heroic Hexameter. By Fitz 
Gerald Tisdall, Ph. D. New York, 1889. 

The theory advanced in this paper is that the "primitive long meter" was 
the " spondaic trimeter," either long or short syllables being used with conven- 
tionally equal quantity: ^^ | £> )s | ^w. Two of these verses combined 
formed the original hexameter. The catalectic pauses, one of which in each 
pair of trimeters became a caesural pause, led to the use of real shorts at the 
end of each colon. The existence of these shorts brought about a recognition 
of the difference between long and short syllables, with the possibility of using 
two shorts for one long. The original ratio then between any two syllables 
was conventionally I : I, while the new ratio of a short to a long was I : 2. 
This ratio was never modified any further. All poetry probably had its origin 
in the original trimeter ; but the present discussion relates only to the hexa- 
meter. 

The author seems not to be acquainted with the various theories that have 
been proposed, recognizing the hexameter as a combination of two originally 
distinct verses. He has only seen mention of Usener's theory in Allen's 
Metres of the Inscriptions. His statements, however, sometimes make the 
impression that he believes he has surveyed the whole field, as when he states 
(p. 7) that "strangely enough, no publication recognizes" the fact that the 
caesural and catalectic pauses " take time from the verse." 

The only new features of the theory are in the details. The theory that the 
hexameter is a combination of two trimeters of some sort is old and familiar ; 
but usually it is assumed that the trimeters were already fairly well developed, 
with recognition of quantity, or else a tetrameter (tetrapody) is assumed as the 
original verse, which became a trimeter (trimetric colon) as a result of, or at 
least after, the combination. That the original foot was uuisa well known 
hypothesis which encounters some obstacles. Some verses, for instance, bear 
much stronger marks of an original spondaic rhythm than others of the same 
number of feet. There seem, for instance, to have been prosodiac and paroe- 
miac verses based on the spondee. Those who derive dactylic rhythm from 
quasi-spondees must assume either a bifurcation or a later origin of genuine 



